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CHAPTER 22 


MODERN ASSESSMENTS 
OF QUINTILIAN 


WILLIAM J. DOMINIK 


22.1 INTRODUCTION 


THE recent history of scholarship on Quintilian makes for intriguing and sometimes 
contradictory reading. While some modern assessments of Quintilian are ambivalent 
about his abilities as a rhetorician as supposedly is evident in the Institutio Oratoria, 
there has been a shift in some scholarly quarters during the past third of a century to- 
wards a more positive appraisal of his achievements. One indication of this changed 
perception is the tendency by some scholars to steer away from some of the disparag- 
ing criticism made by previous generations of scholars regarding Quintilian's supposed 
shortcomings as a rhetorical theoretician, especially as a rhetor who is steeped in the 
faults of his age. Another reflection of a more positive approach to Quintilian is the in- 
creased scholarly focus on seemingly almost every aspect of his rhetorical treatise. 

This chapter is intended neither to be historical nor expressly analytical about 
Quintilian; nor is it intended to be merely a summary of scholarship on Quintilian. 
Rather, it is intended to serve primarily as a statement about current worldwide opin- 
ions concerning Quintilian. Modern scholarly assessment of Quintilian’s significant 
role in Imperial rhetoric is the general focus of this chapter, especially in the sections on 


! [ thank the editors Marc van der Poel (Radboud University, Nijmegen), Mike Edwards (Royal 
Holloway, London), and James J. Murphy (California, Davis) for their assistance and guidance with 
this chapter and their infinite patience; I also wish to thank the copyeditor Ian Brookes for his careful 
editing. In composing this chapter I gratefully acknowledge the financial support of FCT (Fundagáo para 
a Ciéncia e a Tecnologia), Portugal through the project PTDC/LLT-LES/30930/2017 (national funds) 
and CAPES (Coordenação de Aperfeiçoamento de Pessoal de Nivel Superior), Brazil. Finally, I express 
my gratitude to Susan Pelechek (Otago) and Kyle Gervais (Western Ontario) for their assistance in 
assembling the publications cited in this chapter. 
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praise of Quintilian, his originality, and criticism of Quintilian. Other sections discuss 
the modern relevance and utility of his work, his historical role in education and law, 
and his status as a literary critic and theorist. Inasmuch as there is available evidence 
for such opinions, some of the issues in this chapter concern inter alia what scholars 
and pseudo-scholars think of Quintilian today as a rhetorician, educator, and literary 
critic; who his admirers and critics are; what histories, encyclopaedias, and dictionaries 
in various countries say about him; what his role is in the modern resurgence of interest 
in rhetoric; how his ideas are employed in textbooks on writing and speaking; and how 
heis used in journalistic and popular writing. 


22.2 TOPICS OF ACADEMIC INVESTIGATION 


Two indications of the general shift in the perception of Quintilian are the dramatic 
increase in the number of publications that have appeared since 1980 and the diverse 
range of topics on the Institutio that scholars have explored. In fact, in comparison with 
other periods of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, there has been an almost ex- 
ponential growth in scholarship on Quintilian in the past few decades. Over 600 publi- 
cations (of which this chapter cites half, including revisions and reprints), the majority 
by continental European scholars, were published in 1980-2016 (the years covered 
by this chapter)—far more in number than for any previous period of similar length. 
This growth in interest in Quintilian is exemplified by this co-edited Oxford University 
Press Handbook and other large edited collections on Quintilian, particularly those by 
Cova et al. (1990), Murphy (1995b, 1995c, 2016a), Albaladejo et al. (1998), Del Rio et al. 
(1998), Tellegen-Couperus (2003), and Galand et al. (2010). Over one-half of the sixty- 
one chapters in The Oxford Handbook of Rhetorical Studies (2014/2017), which examines 
the history and role of rhetoric from its Western origins to the modern era, mention 
Quintilian in their treatment of a host of different topics and themes. The scholarly work 
undertaken and the diverse approaches evident towards Quintilian since 1980 not only 
furnish a positive appraisal and reassessment of Quintilian’s role in the history of rhet- 
oric but also reflect his important role in the modern resurgence of scholarly interest in 
the subject. The large number of publications and the breadth of research undertaken on 
Quintilians theories and techniques have helped to provide a stronger foundation for an 
informed critical judgement on his work and therefore have enabled scholars to situate 
him more positively in the history of scholarship on Western rhetoric. 

Research on Quintilian since 1980 has tended to focus positively (with some notable 
exceptions) on an examination of his rhetorical theories and techniques. While on a 
general level Quintilian is most often cited for his mention of Catos definition of a good 
rhetorician (vir bonus dicendi peritus), on a scholarly level during the past thirty-seven 
years every form of publication has appeared on Quintilian and seemingly every topic 
on the rhetorician has been explored. Research outputs on Quintilian, in addition to 
sole-authored books (e.g. Seel 1987; Kennedy 2013), dissertations (e.g. Davis 1998; Kerr 
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2002; Furse 2006: 206-255), and edited volumes (e.g. Albaladejo et al. 1998), include 
edited texts (e.g. Cousin 1975-1980; Ortega Carmona 1996-2001; Russell 2001), com- 
mentaries (e.g. Pennacini 2001; Reinhardt and Winterbottom 2006), concordances (e.g. 
Iso Echegoyen 1989), translations in various languages (e.g. Cousin 1975-1980; Ortega 
Carmona 1996-2001; Gerbrandy 2001; Russell 2001; Sniezewski 2012; Bassetto 2016; 
Murphy and Wiese 2016), notes on the text and manuscripts (e.g. Shackleton Bailey 
1983; Watt 1988; Murgia 1991; Winterbottom 2000; Courtney 2003), encyclopaedic art- 
icles (e.g. Mellein 1988; Cape 2002), bibliographies (e.g. Montero Herrero 1983; Fantham 
and Fairey 2010), and scholarly books (e.g. Kennedy 2013) and textbooks (e.g. Tarling 
and Oakshott 2015) on rhetoric, education, and literature that discuss or mention the 
rhetorician. The reprinting (e.g. Valla 1540/1996; Ramus 1549/1986/2010; Watson 1856/ 
2015; Halm 1868-1869/2015; Peterson 1891/2013; Butler 1920-1922/2015) or online avail- 
ability (e.g. Capperonnier and Dodwell 1725; Butler 1920-1922) of many dozens of 
Quintilian volumes from the past few centuries through online communities such as 
the HathiTrust or individual institutions not only further attests to the renewed cultural 
and scholarly interest in the Institutio but also contains an implicit acknowledgement of 
Quintilian’s important role in intellectual history. 

The subjects of academic investigation on Quintilian in the modern era since 1980 
range widely across the rhetorical spectrum and intersect with other disciplines. The 
breadth of research on various aspects of Quintilian’s rhetorical theories is indica- 
tive of the broad interest shown by the academic community in the Institutio in com- 
parison with previous periods. Some of the topics involve Quintilian's idea of the vir 
bonus (good man; e.g. Grimal 1980; Brinton 1983; Garcia Castillo 1998; Fontán 1998; 
Walzer 2003; Conte 2010); overviews of his place in the history of rhetoric and educa- 
tion (Kennedy 1982; Adamietz 1986; Kennedy 2013; Murphy 2014; Murphy and Wiese 
2016: i-lvi); his discussions of grammar (e.g. Canto Llorca 1998; McNelis 2002; Castillo 
Herrera 2007, 2009; Van Elst 2005; Ax 2011; Ferrero Hernandez 2011) and declamation 
(e.g. Winterbottom 1983; Bloomer 2007; Calboli 2010; Fantham 2011); literary criticism 
in the Institutio (e.g. Cova 1990; Kemmann 1998; Grebe 2000; Kerr 2002); his influence 
upon modern literary theory (e.g. Urbina Fonturbel 1998; Gunderson 2000: 37-39); his 
thoughts about the relationship between poetry and politics (e.g. Dozier 2002); and his 
views on memory (e.g. Den Hengst 1986; Gómez Alonso 1998; Medina Casanovas 2011), 
body language (e.g. Currie 1985; Maier-Eichhorn 1989; Sánchez Corral 1998; Gunderson 
1998; Strowick 2003; Wúlfing 2003; Hall 2004), emotions (e.g. Cockcroft 1998; Bons and 
Lane 2003; Katula 2003; Leigh 2004), and morals and ethics (e.g. André 1983; Willbanks 
1998; Winterbottom 1998; Briggs 2004; Robling 2006; Walzer 2006). Scholars of 
Quintilian have written numerous books, chapters, and articles on his rhetorical and 
educational theories (e.g. Montero Herrero 1979-1980; Zundel 1981; Sikes 1983; Cova 
et al. 1990; López Navia 1998; Murphy 1998, 2012, 2014; Barrios Castro et al. 1999; Ax 
2000; Avila Vasconcelos 2002; Celentano 2003, 2010; Schirren 2005; Bloomer 2011) and 
on rhetorical concepts, terms, and figures of speech and thought (e.g. Viljamaa 1984; 
Zundel 1989; Mayoral 1998; Picón Garcia 1998; Van Heusden 2003), especially metaphor 
and simile (e.g. Armisen-Marchetti 1991; López de Ayala y Genoves 1998). 
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Other subjects discussed by scholars since 1980 include Quintilian's political theories 
and the contemporary political environment (e.g. Scarano Ussani 2001/2003; Morgan 
2000; Penwill 2000; Roche 2009; Del Río Sanz 1998); the connection between his rhet- 
orical theories and logic (Sagnotti 1999); his place in discussions of the relationship be- 
tween rhetoric and politics (Arduini 1998; Caballero López 1998b; Del Río Sanz 1998; 
Alonso Rocafort 2008); his role in Roman law and legal history (e.g. Tellegen-Couperus 
2000, 2003; Robinson 2002, 2003); and his influence upon Medieval (e.g. Ward 1995; 
Woods 1998; Corsi 2007), Renaissance (e.g. Comellas Aguirrezábal 1998; Rosario- 
Angleró 1998; Nassichuk 2010), and modern rhetoric and education (e.g. DeNicola 
1986; Wessler 1987; Davis 1998; Conte 1999; Kasper 2005; Bourelle 2009). Scholars 
of Quintilian have examined a host of other diverse topics dealing with the Institutio 
such as linguistics (e.g. Alimonti 1989), psychology (e.g. Nieuwenhuizen 1994; Melzani 
1990), psychoanalysis (e.g. Paraiso 1998), philosophy (e.g. Michel 1983; Manzoni 1990), 
Marxism (e.g. Gil-Albarellos Perez-Pedrero 1998), medicine (e.g. Mastrorosa 1996), the- 
atre (e.g. Perez Gómez 1990; Miguel Reboles 1998; Aricó 2002; Nocchi 2013), music (e.g. 
Kirkendale 1980; Cousin 1986; DeNicola 1986; Cahn 1987; Street 1987; Hommel 1988; 
Tarling 2004), dance (e.g. Ery 2013), art (e.g. Onians 1991; Hallyn 2010), women (e.g. 
Centlivres Challet 2008), sport (e.g. Grodde 1997), names (e.g. Syme 1985), loanwords 
(e.g. Zamora 1998), wit (e.g. Viljamaa 1994), sensory perception (e.g. Vogt-Spira 2007), 
and even retirement (e.g. Kennedy 1998). 

A good deal of scholarly attention since 1980 in the form of articles and chapters has 
been devoted to the relationship between Quintilian and other ancient rhetoricians, 
especially Cicero (e.g. Alberte González 1987; Dopp 1985; Kühnert 1994; Taisne 1997; 
Alberte Alberte 1998; Núñez Gonzalez 1998; Seoane Pardo 1998; Pérez Castro 2000; 
Kapp 2010; Lévy 2010; Medina Casanovas 2011). Scholars have also devoted much space 
to examining the relationship between Quintilian and other ancient writers and think- 
ers such as Homer (e.g. Caballero López 1998a), Pindar (e.g. Di Vita 1980), Plato (e.g. 
Brinton 1983), Aristotle (e.g. Currie 1985), Antimachus (e.g. Santini 2000), Varro (e.g. 
Grebe 2001), Afranius (Welsh 2010), Sallust (e.g. Seel 1987: 96-113; Hectardis 1997), 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (e.g. Varganova 2006), Catullus (e.g. McDermott 1982; 
Gagliardi 1987), Horace (e.g. Calboli 1995), Virgil (e.g. Ramón Pont 1998; Clement- 
Tarantino 2011), Ovid (e.g. Todini 1995; Guarino Ortega 1998), Tacitus (e.g. Heldmann 
1980; Dopp 1986; Brink 1989), the younger Pliny (e.g. Iordache 1990; Roca Barea 1992; 
Cova 2003; Mastorosa 2010), Juvenal (e.g. Gellerfi 2012), the younger Seneca (e.g. 
Laureys 1991; Dominik 1997; Amici 2000; Dopp 2008; Taoka 2011), Persius (e.g. Seel 
1987: 113-133), Martial (e.g. Lorenz 2014), Luke (Morgenthaler 1993), Augustine (e.g. 
Dopp 1982; Kannengiesser 1994), Tyconius (e.g. Kannengiesser 1994), and Macrobius 
(e.g. Goldlust 2008). In addition, a large number of publications have appeared on the 
reception of Quintilian by European writers, scholars, and other figures in the Middle 
Ages (e.g. Brasa Diez 1998), the Age of Enlightenment (e.g. France 1995; Schanze 1995; 
Albaladejo et al. 1998), the nineteenth century (e.g. Wülfing 1998), and especially the 
Renaissance (e.g. Monfasani 1992; Fernández López 1995; Camporeale 1995; Albaladejo 
et al. 1998; Galand et al. 2010). 
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22.3 GENERAL PRAISE OF QUINTILIAN 


Modern assessments of Quintilian in academic scholarship, dictionaries, and en- 
cyclopaedias are generally positive in their approach towards Quintilian. Fernández 
López (2007: 309) believes that Quintilian's bold and comprehensive vision’ embraces 
not only an academic discipline such as rhetoric but also more generally human cul- 
ture and society. Most scholars of rhetoric laud Quintilian's role in the development 
of Roman rhetoric, though some argue that his role is second to Cicero (e.g. Murphy 
1996: 581; Corsi 2007: 106). James Murphy is the most positive critic of Quintilian in 
the modern era and has achieved more than any single contemporary critic in stressing 
the positive contributions of Quintilian to modern rhetoric and education. Murphy 
refers to Quintilian as Rome's acknowledged master teacher’ (2012: 45), considers his 
achievement is unmatched (1998: 147), and describes him as one of the most influential 
writers’ in the history of Western rhetoric (1996: 581). Murphy further asserts we should 
be grateful for Quintilian's legal and teaching experience, acquaintance with political 
and literary figures, his writing style, and stamina that enabled him to complete the 
Institutio (1998: 147), which he and Wiese view as ‘humanely sensible’ (Murphy and 
Wiese 2016: xx). Grube, who describes the Institutio in similar terms as an ‘eminently 
clear and sensible, authoritative and definitive' treatise (1995: 284), praises Quintilian 
for his “very sensible remarks' on the process of writing and speaking (1995: 286; cf. 
302). Knoblauch (1982: 95) goes even further in his praise of Quintilian by referring to 
him as one of the ‘greatest teacher-scholars in the field of composition. 

In regard to Quintilian’s own writing, Pernot remarks that Quintilian is a ‘balanced 
writer’ (2005: 163) and his work is ‘well written’ (2005: 162). Guarino Ortega (1998: 934) 
mentions the ‘extraordinary influence’ of Quintilian as a ‘true theorist and teacher of 
the art of speech, which he maintains has resulted in numerous works that need to be 
read through the prism of his treatise. Guarino Ortega (1998: 927) and Gonzalez Torga 
(1998: 1229) describe Quintilian as a great figure’ of classical rhetoric; Garcia- Hernandez 
(1998: 350) notes the ‘authority and general esteem’ enjoyed by Quintilian; Blanshard 
(2006: 349) contends that Quintilian is the last Roman rhetorician who commands ‘uni- 
versal respect’; and Adamik (1990-1992: 128) argues for the ‘greatness’ of Quintilian on 
the basis he had the capability to assess and justify what was ‘good’ in the rhetorical trad- 
ition with ‘new points of view. Van Heusden (2003: 224) and Pernot (2005: 162) note the 
care taken by Quintilian in his treatise, while Pernot (2005: 163) observes he is ‘highly 
attentive to pedagogical issues. Logie (2003) makes a vigorous defence of Quintilian's 
contribution to rhetoric and in the process refutes the negative assessments of other 
scholars such as Kennedy (e.g. 2013), Barilli (1983), and Bizzell and Herzberg (19900, 
2000). Fernández López thinks that Quintilians critical judgements on the oratory of the 
Ciceronian era offer some ‘fascinating insights’ (2007: 307) and the Institutio as a whole 
offers modern readers a ‘sound guide’ to the Roman process of acculturation (2007: 309). 

Although Kennedy expresses numerous criticisms of the Institutio (see section 22.8, 
‘General Criticism of Quintilian), he describes it as a ‘great treatise’ (1998: 152) and 
as ‘the finest statement of ancient rhetorical theory’ (2008: 496); Maurice (2013: 79) 
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similarly refers to the Institutio as a “great work. Kennedy (1982: 958) maintains that 
Quintilian’s best qualities are “personal, specifically his devotion to quality instruction 
and affection for serious young students. Moreover, Kennedy considers Quintilian not 
only to be the ‘greatest teacher of rhetoric at Rome’ (1994: 177) but also as a ‘significant, 
interesting; ‘appealing’ (2013: xiii), ‘patient, moderate, reasonable’ (1999: 115), ‘human, 
likeable, and ‘admirable’ (1994: 181), ‘sensible, prudent, strongly moral, and ‘down-to- 
earth’ figure (2008: 497). In addition to observing that Quintilian ‘was devoted to good 
teaching, clear thinking, and ‘natural expression’ (Kennedy 1999: 115), Kennedy de- 
scribes Quintilian as an experienced educator with ‘good’ (1997: 31) and ‘usually sound’ 
judgement (1994: 181), ‘high standards, patience, respect for his students, ‘a sense of 
humor, and ‘modesty’ (1994: 181). Similarly, Monfasani (1992: 120) lauds Quintilian for 
his 'erudition, good sense, and moral earnestness. 

Kennedy (1982: 958) notes critics’ praise of the eloquence with which Quintilian writes 
about eloquence and specifically praises Book 12 for “a number of eloquent passages; 
in particular, Kennedy (2008: 497) describes the prooemium to Book 1 as ‘admirable’ 
Kennedy also lauds Quintilian for treating rhetoric with “a fullness and breadth rarely 
found elsewhere: Somewhat trivially, Kennedy (1982: 958) maintains that Quintilian 
“is a fine example of Tacitus’ dictum that there can be good men even under bad em- 
perors. Other praise of Quintilian is equally measured, with Steel (2006: 74) suggesting 
the Institutio occupies an 'intermediate position, though she goes on to say it suggests 
he was a ‘great teacher’ and discusses the elements of ‘effective oratory in a clear and 
systematic manner. Kennedy (2013: 113) refers to Quintilians section on gesture (11.3.65- 
144) as the "best literary source available for our knowledge of the body language em- 
ployed by an orator in the process of delivering a speech; Grube (1995: 304) considers 
Quintilian’s treatment of delivery to be ‘fascinating’; and Habinek (2005: 66) describes 
the discussion of Quintilian on voice as 'extremely informative. 

Most of the articles on Quintilian in reference works such as the Oxford Classical 
Dictionary (Austin and Winterbottom 2012) and the Ancient World Encyclopedia (Cape 
2002) are factual and generally discuss briefly his role in the history of rhetoric. The 
Kindlers Neues Literaturlexikon (Mellein 1988) and Encyclopaedia Britannica (Clarke 
2002) articles are more positive in their assessment of Quintilian and the Institutio. In 
Kindlers Neues Literaturlexikon, Mellein (1988) refers to Quintilians two decades of 
‘glorious teaching’ and his ‘rich experience as reflected in the Institutio. Mellein (1988) 
also mentions that the nineteenth-century German historian Mommsen (1921: 70) 
valued the work of Quintilian immensely. In the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Clarke 
(2002) praises Quintilian for the good sense and insight into human nature embedded 
in his discussion of educational precepts. 


22.4 ORIGINALITY OF QUINTILIAN 


The issue of Quintilians originality is a frequent topic among modern scholars. Kennedy, 
whose scholarship has done much to increase our understanding of Quintilian, praises 
him and the Institutio (see section 22.3, 'General Praise of Quintilian), but he is also 
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one of the rhetoriciar's most persistent critics. Kennedy's most frequent criticism of 
Quintilian is an alleged lack of originality. In a number of places, Kennedy (1982: 958, 
1994: 181, 1997: 31, 2013: 137; cf. 1999: 116) suggests that Quintilian is not particularly ‘in- 
novative’ or ‘original’ in his rhetorical theories and ideas. While Kennedy (2013: 63) 
considers Quintilian’s ideas about the parts of rhetoric, duties of the orator, the types 
of speeches, and the classification of questions (3.1.5-6) to be “sensible, he describes 
Quintilian’s approach as ‘traditional. Indeed, Kennedy (2013: 137) maintains that al- 
most all of the topics considered by Quintilian had been examined in earlier works. 
When Kennedy remarks that the ‘greatness’ of the Institutio is not as a ‘piece of litera- 
ture’ (1982: 958), perhaps he is referring to his view that Quintilian’s originality is limited 
to his ability to synthesize and evaluate earlier treatises on rhetoric within the context 
of his own beliefs and experience as an orator at Rome (2013: 138). More particularly, 
Kennedy contends that ‘original speculation is lacking from Quintilians discussion of 
education (2013: 41); he argues that Quintilian’s view of rhetoric essentially is that of 
Cicero and displays little knowledge of contemporary Greek practice (1994: 201); and he 
notes that Quintilian does not claim originality for his adaptation of the virtues of style 
to delivery but notes the rhetorician’s lack of attribution to his source (2013: 113). Even 
where Kennedy (2013: 102) notes that Quintilian’s treatment of the qualities of the run- 
ning and periodic styles represents a development and is an improvement over Ciceros 
discussion, he expresses uncertainty about its originality. Adamik (1990-1992: 123) and 
Adamietz (1986: 12) note Kennedy’s (1962: 137) stress upon Quintilian’s ‘lack of origin- 
ality, with Kennedy (1962: 132) attributing it to Quintilian’s purported belief that rhetoric 
had reached its highest level of development and that further originality was unachiev- 
able. Although Kennedy is not alone in his criticism of Quintilian’s alleged lack of origin- 
ality, he is particularly harsh on him. In many places, however, Kennedy merely observes 
the influence of previous orators upon Quintilian, especially Cicero (e.g. 2013: 107-108, 
113, etc.), without criticizing him; other scholars (e.g. Logie: 2003: 369-370) do the same. 
Sometimes scholars praise Quintilian for his personal qualities or systematization 
of rhetoric before proceeding to criticize him for an alleged lack of originality. Roller 
(2001: 107) praises Quintilian’s ‘original suggestions’ based upon his ‘experience and 
good sense, for example, but then argues that the rhetorician only slightly revises or 
adapts previous views in applying them to his age. Similarly, Kraus (1995: 337) gives 
credit to Quintilian for developing a coherent educational system, but then suggests he 
has done so by ‘piggybacking’ on the views of Cicero and subsequent writers. In the 
view of Kraus (1995: 337), Quintilian is a guardian of the ‘best values’ of the past and pre- 
sent, but his approach to education is derivative and definitely not revolutionary. Barilli 
(1989: 35) suggests that the size of Quintilian’s undertaking precludes the possibility of 
the Institutio constituting an original theory of rhetoric; rather, Quintilian is a ‘compiler’ 
who, though he strives to present an informed and balanced view of his subject, follows 
in the path of the ‘original’ Cicero. Barilli (1989: 35) portrays Quintilian as being a syn- 
thesizer of his material, while Cicero is depicted as a skilled commentator who exercised 
editorial judgement. In this sense Barilli both demeans Quintilians position as an author 
of rhetorical theory in his own right and privileges the position of Cicero. This picture is 
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consistent with the trope of Roman oratorical decline whereby later orators were viewed 
as being dependent upon and appropriative of the previous material in other words, 
as followers and imitators of their rhetorical predecessors. Grube (1995: 284 n. 1) main- 
tains that Quintilian is not as original as he seems to claim at times, without offering ex- 
amples of such instances. Bizzell and Herzberg (1990): 39) assert that Quintilian portrays 
himselfas a compiler and synthesizer of his material and denies any originality; the most 
the pair are willing to concede is that Quintilian offered a ‘developmental understanding 
of learning’ and sense of ‘moral earnestness. The tendency among some modern critics 
to ascribe a lack of originality to Quintilian has exerted its influence over an academic 
such as Wessler (1987: 77), who seems unsure whether this is the case but who neverthe- 
less has found inspiration from reading the Institutio. Even Murphy (1995: 582) contends 
that Quintilian’s rhetorical theory is not novel and, in fact, is the same as that sketched by 
Cicero and pseudo-Cicero almost two hundred years earlier. Although Murphy is one 
of Quintilian’s staunchest defenders, he nonetheless seems to feel that the Institutio as a 
whole does not constitute an original contribution to rhetoric. 

But Murphy (1995: 584) asserts that Quintilian does distinguish himself from his 
predecessors, including Aristotle and Cicero, in his conception of the vir bonus (‘good 
man). In maintaining that Quintilian extends the views of previous theoreticians whose 
view was that persuasion was the lone objective of the orator, Murphy (1995: 584) argues 
that Quintilian’s integration of a moral aspect constitutes a new and original develop- 
ment in the history of rhetoric; elsewhere Murphy (2014: 184) avers that the idea an ef- 
fective speaker should be a good man morally is ‘revolutionary’ in the history of rhetoric. 
Meador (1983: 172-173) too declares that that Quintilian’s most original contribution to 
the theory of rhetorical education is his view that a good speaker must be a vir bonus. 
Kennedy (1982: 958) notes Quintilian’s contribution to the ‘ideal of the union of wisdom 
and eloquence’ that was a significant theme of Renaissance humanism. In a similar vein, 
Pujante (1998: 411) believes that contemporary students could benefit from the ‘solidly 
ethical thoughts’ of Quintilian without the risk of being indoctrinated. But other critics 
argue that Quintilian’s view is not original. Bizzell and Herzberg (2000: 360) main- 
tain that this supposed originality, in fact, has broad precedents in the works of Plato, 
Isocrates, and Cicero, while Barilli (1989: 37) insists that the book in which Quintilian 
cites Catos definition of a rhetorician being a good man skilled in speaking’ (vir bonus 
dicendi peritus, 12.1.1) is Ciceronian in its approach. Despite the scholarly disagreement 
regarding the originality of Quintilian’s idea, Brinton (1983: 183) contends that his view 
is important in contemporary treatments of the ethics of rhetoric. In contrast, Kennedy 
(2013: 142) attributes the view to Quintilian that ‘fraud’ is justified in helping a client 
who is morally justified to win (12.7.6), which suggests Quintilian’s regard for ethical 
principles is not absolute (cf. Halsall 1998: 631-634). In spite of some conflicting per- 
spectives regarding Quintilian’s discussion of rhetorical issues, including his advocacy 
for the use of underhanded conduct to win a case he views as just, positive criticism is in 
the ascendancy regarding the issue of Quintilian’s original contribution to rhetoric, edu- 
cation, and literary criticism. Adamik (1990-1992: 128) stresses that Quintilians theory 
of rhetoric and style is an ‘important landmark in the history of rhetoric and pedagogy’. 
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Logie (2003: 358) attributes the perceived lack of originality in the Institutio to 
Quintilian’s tendency to explain, analyse, and to criticize his predecessors; merely 
considering Quintilian to be a competent compiler minimizes his authentic contri- 
bution to rhetoric and rhetorical theory. Hinojo Andrés (1998) gives the example of 
how Quintilian builds upon, not merely uses, the work of Cicero in his treatment of 
history. Sniezewski (2013: 130) maintains that Quintilian’s own fear of a lack of ori- 
ginality in his formative discussion of rhetoric is ungrounded. Barrios Castro et al. 
(1999: 36) argue that one of the innovations of Quintilian is his idea of the importance 
of combining knowledge and practice in the training of the orator. For Barrio Castro 
et al. (1999: 50) the Institutio represents the beginning of the idea of an organized 
system of pedagogical methods, including for ‘non-individual’ education. Capitan 
Diaz (1991: 31-49) asserts that Quintilian was the first person to defend a system of 
public schooling. Barrios Castro et al. also consider Quintilian to be ahead of his time 
in some respects in childhood educational theory (1999: 37) and to be a precursor of 
the technique of behaviour modification (1999: 38). Other claims made for Quintilian’s 
general originality include those of Bruno Bassetto (Avancini 2016: 5), who affirms 
that Quintilian has given us the idea of ‘encyclopaedic knowledge, and Blanshard 
(2006: 349), who argues that Quintilian establishes the ‘groundwork’ for Renaissance 
humanism. More specific claims of originality are made by Lorenzo (1998: 983), who 
points out that Quintilian was the first to transcribe Greek into Latin characters, and 
Zamora (1998: 109, 112), who observes that Quintilian was the first to attempt to ana- 
lyse loanwords in Latin. 

In his doctoral dissertation, Kerr (2002) directly addresses the question of the origin- 
ality and novelty of Quintilian’s criticisms in the Institutio. Although Kerr (2002: 278) 
asserts that the development of new theory is not one of Quintilian’s objectives, he notes 
passages where Quintilian claims some originality and others in which it is possible to 
discern that his theories differ to some extent from earlier treatises. Kerr (2002: 276-280 
et passim) cites and discusses dozens of criticisms in the Institutio that lack apparent pre- 
cedent, for example, material that relates to early learning (1.5-8), the peroration (4.13- 
15), arrangement (4.1822), and delivery (7.6-9); these criticisms that lack apparent 
precedent include criticisms found in the works of predecessors that Quintilian has 
adapted or extended as well as other criticisms unrelated to those that have precedent. 
In addition, Kerr also cites and examines numerous apparently novel criticisms in the 
Institutio, including the criticisms of Celsus and of the shorthand copiers (2002: 280- 
283 et passim), though he acknowledges that the originality of these criticisms cannot 
be established with certainty because other works on rhetoric are not extant or their 
dates are uncertain (2002: 281). Kerr (2002: 273-276 et passim) also mentions and dis- 
cusses the large number of criticisms in the Institutio that have precedent, for example, 
memory (7.1-2) and the voice aspect of delivery (7.3-4). Even on most of the occasions 
that Quintilians criticisms have precedent, Kerr (2002: 281) argues that Quintilian ex- 
pands upon his sources to include seemingly novel areas treated in a uniquely personal 
way (e.g. 1.10, 13, 17, 22, 2.2, 3.3). 
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22.5 MODERN RELEVANCE AND UTILITY OF 
QUINTILIAN 


Another frequent topic of discussion in academic scholarship concerns the modern 
relevance and utility of Quintilian’s ideas in the Institutio. The question ‘Should We Read 
Quintilian?’ was posed by a Wikibook project on Historical Rhetorics begun in 2009 
as part of a graduate course on this topic at the University of South Florida (‘Historical 
Rhetorics/Should We Read Quintilian?’ 2015). Although this question is not specific- 
ally answered in this Wikibook and a later question is appended (‘Historical Rhetorics/ 
Should We Read Quintilian?/Fall 2011: Richard Lanham’s “The Q Question”’ 2012) that 
deals with Lanhams “The “Q” Question (cf. Lanham 1993: 154-194) about whether the 
perfect orator is a vir bonus as well as a good orator (Lanham 1993: 155), the raising of 
such questions suggests the significance of Quintilian’s role in contemporary rhetoric 
and in issues that deal with morality. Murphy (1998: 141) observes that a sensitive, hu- 
mane Quintilian has served as a model to teachers for almost two thousand years, which 
suggests his relevance today. Fernandez López (2007: 307) holds that Quintilian’s sys- 
tematic treatment of rhetoric in a host of contexts makes it particularly ‘relevant, while 
Pernot (2005: 162) maintains that the ‘usefulness’ and ‘success’ of the Institutio rests in 
its detailed and full examination of the rhetorical system. Fernandez López (2007: 321) 
argues that the ‘more enlightened’ and ‘encyclopaedic’ aspects of Quintilians ideal are 
universally appealing, which he attributes partly to Quintilian’s response to the prob- 
lems of his age. Fernandez Lopez (2007: 310) also ascribes Quintilian’s favourable recep- 
tion in the modern era to the fact that Quintilian’s views are ‘open-minded and relatively 
innovative. Kennedy (1982: 958) argues that the utility of the Institutio can be attributed 
to its comprehensive nature and use of otherwise non-extant sources. Diaz Bautista 
(1998: 533) believes that the ‘metaphorical universe’ of Quintilian reflects a world much 
closer to our own than the nineteen centuries that separate us. According to Kennedy 
(1998: 152), the Institutio is modern in its espousal of religious and moral views that res- 
onate among neo-conservatives in modern Western democracies. 

The publisher’s blurb for the Portuguese translation of the Institutio by Bassetto (2016) 
contends that many aspects of Quintilian’s rhetorical and educational treatise remain 
valid today since they are based upon the perennial conditions of human nature. More 
specifically, the Britannica Concise Encyclopedia (2006: 1578) maintains that Quintilian’s 
ideas have shaped the modern purpose of education as ‘all-around character train- 
ing to equip a student for life. In a University of Campinas newspaper article marking 
the occasion of Bassetto’s (2016) translation, Avancini (2016) cites the views of various 
Brazilian scholars on the relevance of Quintilian: Alexandre Soares (Uberlandia) ar- 
gues Quintilian is an important author in the formation of philosophers; Paulo Funari 
(Campinas) paraphrases Quintilians definition of a good rhetorician as experienced 
in acting and speaking well’ when describing the ideal of a wise man in the modern 
world; and Soares maintains that the principal merit of Quintilian was to systematize 
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the culture of citizenship. Accordingly, Anselmo Ferreira (Uberlandia) believes that the 
Institutio has a role in examining the place of education in the formation of the citizen, 
while Funari contends that it is urgent that modern society examines the utility of such 
a humanistic mode of training and educating its citizens. Other scholars agree with the 
potential civilizing aspects of the Institutio, with Kennedy (2008: 227-228) maintaining 
that Quintilian is better than Cicero in dealing with the responsibilities of the orator 
to society. Kraus (1995: 337) notes that Czech humanism developed its ideal of the elo- 
quent and virtuous citizen from Quintilian, whose influence upon Czech culture was 
significant. Del Rio Sanz (1998: 151) expresses the wish that there should be many edu- 
cators like Quintilian who continue to employ educational ideals that form the basis for 
the improvement of modern society. Similarly, Davis (2007: 61) believes that teachers in 
Christian higher education have much to learn from Quintilian’s educational ideas to 
build character and a sense of civic responsibility in their students. 

A number of academics in scholarly books, chapters, and articles argue for the modern 
relevance and utility of Quintilian, especially in regard to reading, writing, and teaching 
methods. Conte (1999: 518) maintains Quintilian is a source for modern advocates of 
the study of the ‘great books’ with the end in mind of ‘verbal proficiency, while Pernot 
(2005: 163) considers him to be ‘one of the inspirations for the teaching of the human- 
ities in the West. Wessler (1987: 77), in his role as a professor of English, finds Quintilian 
an inspiration too and a renewed sense of purpose when reading the Institutio. Murphy 
thinks that the modern age is fortunate to have Quintilian (1998: 141), whom he calls a 
‘genius who has much to tell us about rhetoric in our own times’ (1995b: 103). Kennedy 
(1998: 152) asserts that Quintilian’s views on education are appealing to modern readers 
because of the mutual spirit he advocates in his treatise and his emphasis on following 
nature. More specifically, Murphy (1989: 34) believes that Quintilians pedagogical 
methods provide an opportunity to re-evaluate the American educational system. 
Indeed, Kasper (2005: 181) points out that Quintilians ideas anticipate those that ap- 
pear in a number of reports on American educational reform in the last two decades 
of the twentieth century. Enos (2016: 121) contends that Quintilian’s ‘ingenious’ educa- 
tional philosophy is no less valuable today than it was during his own age. According to 
Murphy and Wiese (2016: xiii), the Institutio represents the ‘best of a humane approach 
to literacy, while Enos (2016: 122) believes that the integration of Quintilian's philosophy 
would assist in dealing with the literacy problems facing American education. Terrill 
(2016: 171) maintains that modern education should strive to emulate Quintilian’s ‘rhet- 
orical paideia, whereas Clarke (2002), in fact, holds that Quintilian is responsible for 
the emphasis in our educational system on general character training as preparation 
for life. Murphy too argues that Quintilians educational principles are applicable to the 
modern world (2016b: 109), as illustrated in his suggestion that Montessori methods 
are remarkably similar to Quintilian’s ideas (1998: 141). Murphy (2016c: 193) further be- 
lieves that students can benefit from reading the Institutio and should examine his ideas 
about writing, with Davis (1998: xvi) even suggesting that Christian liberal-arts colleges 
could learn much from Quintilians moral program of pedagogy as it relates to writing 
instruction. 
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Numerous scholarly citations of Quintilian on modern rhetoric, particularly on its 
relationship to his rhetorical theories, are evidence of his important role in the practice 
of contemporary rhetoric, though Adamik (1990-1992: 128) maintains that Quintilian’s 
influence on the development of modern rhetoric could be greater if only scholars were 
more familiar with his Institutio. Gonzalez Torga (1998) stresses the durability of the 
Institutio, its adaptability to modern means of communication, and its effectiveness for 
oral expression; Kennedy (2013: 166) notes that Quintilian is a significant figure for stu- 
dents of speech and rhetoric because of his full account of the Roman rhetorical system; 
and García-Berrio Hernández (1998: 569) refers inter alia to Quintilians ‘intuitive in- 
sight’ and ‘penetrating sense of prudence’ in providing advice to someone needing to 
speak eloquently in public. 

Tarling and Oakshott’s Speaking with Quintilian (2015), intended for a popular or 
general audience, brings together some of the most important rhetorical principles of 
Quintilian (and Cicero) and shows students on a practical level how to apply them to 
the writing and delivery of a speech. Tarling and Oakshott, who assert that Quintilian’s 
‘description of rhetorical techniques has never been surpassed’ (2015: 1), illustrate how 
Quintilian offers a wealth of valuable information for modern students interested in 
improving their written and oratorical skills (cf. 2015: 3). In her fully referenced text The 
Weapons of Rhetoric, Tarling (2004) frequently cites Quintilian as a source in her guide 
for musicians and audiences on the similarity and utility of rhetoric vis-à-vis musical 
performance; in addition, Tarling (2004: 246-253) includes a detailed appendix of per- 
formance issues found in the Institutio. The general idea of both texts is that Quintilian 
offers a rational and effective solution or answer for virtually every topic on writing, 
speech, and musical performance. 

In maintaining that students of rhetorical history are greatly indebted to Quintilian, 
Murphy (1998: 141-142) asserts that Quintilian’s ‘careful, masterful analysis’ of the five 
parts of rhetoric provides useful insights into Roman ideas about the structure of argu- 
mentation; furthermore, Murphy (1998: 148) attributes the value of his discussion on 
this topic to its breadth and comprehensiveness. Enos (2016: 121), who points out that 
Quintilian’s views on speaking and writing heavily influenced him in his own teaching, 
argues vigorously for the use of exercises recommended by Quintilian to give students 
practice in argumentation. Mendelson (2001: 277) notes the utility of the controversia 
by teachers who can utilize the exercise to foster a dialogical approach to argument. 
McClish (2016: 182) asserts that Quintilians treatment of delivery (actio) offers much 
to modern teachers of public speaking, while Matthiesen (2016) highlights Quintilians 
discussion of imitation in order to integrate his precepts into the modern teaching 
environment. 

Some scholars contend that Quintilian’s concepts are integral to an understanding 
of the close interrelationship between oratory and writing. On a general level, Murphy 
(2016b: 109-110) refers to the ‘humane wisdom’ applied to student psychology by 
Quintilian in his discussions of the development of the language user. More specific- 
ally, Bourelle (2009: 30) and Murphy and Wiese (2016: vii) link Quintilian’s ideas to 
the teaching of modern writing and speaking, including the movement referred to 
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as ‘Writing Across the Curriculum’ (Bourelle 2009: 28; Murphy and Wiese 2016: xli). 
Bourelle (2009: 28) contends that Quintilian’s ideas anticipate modern theories of this 
movement that advocate that writing should form a part of classes in all disciplines. 
Another scholar who argues for the close link between Quintilian's ideas and those of 
modern theories of composition is Knoblauch (1982: 95), who points out that modern 
teachers of composition find the Roman rhetoricians beliefs appealing and therefore 
agree with them (1982: 96, 98). In addition, Knoblauch believes that composition teach- 
ers can learn much from the Institutio (1982: 102), including not only a higher regard for 
meaning in the teaching of writing (1982: 103) but also its privileging of common sense 
and practice ahead of pedagogical abstraction and rules (1982: 102). 


22.6 QUINTILIAN, EDUCATION, AND LAW 


In discussions of Quintilian and Roman education there are frequent references to his 
contributions. Kennedy considers Quintilian to be a ‘scholar and a teacher, a ‘trans- 
mitter and refiner’ (2008: 496), but not ‘a reformer of the curriculum’ (2008: 491). 
Elsewhere Kennedy describes Quintilian as a ‘humane educator’ (1999: 116), but in the 
sense of being more of a teacher than an educational theorist (2013: 136), while Andersen 
(1995: 6) and the Swedish encyclopaedia Nordisk familjebok (‘Pedagogik 1915: 305-306) 
regard Quintilian as an educational authority for the whole of Europe. The Armenian 
scholar Arakelyan (1975: 495) considers the Institutio to be a ‘weighty pedagogical 
contribution to world literature’ to this day. Taekema (2003: 262) and Bruno Bassetto 
(Avancini 2016: 5) argue that the Institutio is aimed at the general education of the 
human being. Clarke, who asserts that the Institutio reflects the accepted view in the 
late first century (1996: 121), believes that Quintilian is responsible for the emphasis in 
modern education on general character training to prepare the student for life (2002). 
Murphy, who is the most positive about Quintilian’s role in the history of educa- 
tion, refers to the Institutio’s ‘masterful portrait’ of rhetorical and educational theory 
(1998: 150), its ‘wideranging treatment of educational issues’ (2012: 45), and Quintilian’s 
style and advice as ‘readable’ and ‘sensible’ respectively (2012: 49). Murphy (1998: 143) 
also asserts that Quintilian is one of the best sources for the philosophy and content 
of the Roman educational system. Similarly, Russell (1981: 25) claims that Quintilian 
without question is the ‘best guide’ to the system of rhetorical teaching; Fernandez Lopez 
(2007: 321) describes the Institutio as an ‘excellent source for Roman education; and 
Kennedy (2008: 491) declares that Quintilian is an ‘important figure’ in the history of 
education. While Murphy (2012: 51) observes that Quintilian outlines a complete system 
of education, Kennedy (2008: 507, 1999: 116; cf. Blanshard 2006: 349) contends that 
Quintilians ‘greatest achievement’ (and therefore the Institutio’s ‘greatest significance’) 
was his expansion of the traditional system of rhetoric into a comprehensive system of 
education. Kennedy asserts that the Institutio provides a ‘coherent’ view of how the dis- 
parate parts of education combine together to create an educated man (2013: 41), though 
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he maintains that Quintilian’s conception of the model student is rooted excessively in 
passivity and manipulability (2008: 492; cf. 2013: 129). Murphy (1998: 142) also affirms 
that Quintilians ‘genius’ was to demonstrate how teaching methods and the curriculum 
fit together, while Fernández López (2007: 321) describes his proposed curriculum as 
‘innovative. Barrios Castro et al. (1999: 38) argue specifically that Quintilian advances 
the theory of Skinnerian conditioning in his theory of education. Other comments on 
education-related aspects include those of Grube (1995: 286), who considers Quintilian 
as a teacher of style to be more detailed and careful in treating ‘stylistic minutiae’ than 
his predecessor Cicero, and Murphy (2016c: 193), who praises the Institutio for being 
adorned with ‘flashing insights’ (aphorisms or sententiae) about teaching; according to 
Murphy and Wiese (2016: xxvii), these ‘psychological insights’ furnish an impression 
of a ‘master teacher’ who would have enthralled his students. Kennedy maintains that 
Quintilian has a respected role in the history of education specifically because of his 
views on elementary, child-centred education (2013: 57, 63, 166), and attributes to him 
a particularly ‘sensitive understanding’ of childhood psychology (2013: 41-42). Tarling 
and Oakshott (2015: 11), Clarke (2002: 863), and Kennedy (2013: 44-45) note Quintilian’s 
criticism of the practice of corporal punishment, though the latter expresses the opinion 
it had ‘little influence. A number of scholars, however, stress the formative and dom- 
inant influence of Quintilian upon Medieval and Renaissance rhetoric and education 
(e.g. Kennedy 1994: 181; Grube 1995: 284; Comellas Aguirrezábal 1998; Clarke 2002). 

Despite the important contribution Quintilian has made to education, some scholars 
condemn aspects of his theories. Furse (2006: 1) creates a straw man argument by main- 
taining (without appropriate citation) that scholars think Quintilian was an educational 
dinosaur’, a critical view he then challenges. Although Furse overstates this criticism of 
Quintilian, he does argue for the contemporary relevance of Quintilian’s educational 
programme. But some scholars do disparage aspects of Quintilian’s contribution, as 
noted by Murphy (2001: 50), who observes that some modern scholars ascribe an overly 
idealized or utopian view of education to Quintilian. The most notable example of this 
type of criticism is that of Kühnert (1994), who contends that Quintilian's conception 
of the ‘perfect orator’ in contrast to Ciceros ideal speaker having a real function, was 
an anachronistic and artificial construct contrary to social reality. In contrast, Murphy 
(1998: 147) believes that we should be grateful to Quintilian not only for his description 
of the ‘perfect orator’ but for seeing that the Roman educational system made such an 
ambitious vision possible of realization if the will existed ‘to match ambition with mor- 
ality’ (cf. 12.11.25). Kennedy (1994: 181) too notes that Quintilian thought his vision of the 
ideal orator possible in Rome, but maintains that this vision is moderated by a realistic 
sense of what was humanly achievable and his era required. 

Much ink has been spilled over the degree of reliability of the Institutio in regard to 
Roman law. Lewis (2003: 116) believes Quintilian is highly sensitive to the nuances of 
the Roman judicial system. Tellegen-Couperus (2000: 167, 177) and Tellegen (2003: 191, 
200) argue that the Institutio is a reliable source for information on Roman law in rela- 
tion to its practice in the first centuries BCE and cE, while Fernández López (2007: 307) 
contends that the Institutio is an ‘excellent source’ for the ‘practice of advocacy. Robinson 
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(2003: 66) similarly maintains that the Institutio is a valuable source for Roman law, but 
advises that it should be used cautiously when attempting to identify the substantive 
law and procedure of Quintilian's age. In fact, Robinson (2002: 638; cf. 631) argues that 
Quintilian cannot be relied upon for accurate legal information in spite of his forensic 
experience, which was concerned with winning cases, not serving as an impartial wit- 
ness to the law. Osaba (2003: 277, 285) contends that Quintilian is worth studying, even 
by law students today, while Witteveen (2003: 309, 314) believes that Quintilian still has 
something of value to offer the education of the jurist, including in the ethics of advo- 
cacy (2003: 305). Miotti and Rezende (2015) even claim that the use of rhetoric advo- 
cated by Quintilian is similar to that used in the Brazilian Supreme Court. 


22.7 QUINTILIAN, LITERARY CRITICISM, 
AND STYLISTIC ISSUES 


A number of scholars have weighed in on the questions of Quintilians standing as a 
literary critic and theorist and of the degree of his sensitivity to literary and cultural 
trends. Mellein (1988) specifically cites the importance of Institutio Book 10 for literary 
criticism. Kemmann (1998: 661) considers Quintilian to be the ‘first author of a theory 
of literary writing, while Urbina Fonturbel (1998: 801) contends that Quintilian’s trea- 
tise acquires enormous relevance in light of modern textual, theoretical, and literary 
theories. Kraus (1995: 343) argues that Quintilian anticipates structuralist ideas and is 
a literary theorist with a profound appreciation of the practical aspects of communi- 
cation. Guarino Ortega (1998: 933) cites Dolg (1947) as evidence for the argument that 
Quintilian was the first to formulate the idea of comparative literature. Logie (2003: 372) 
claims that Quintilian established the foundation for the Romantic construction of 
authorship. 

Some modern scholars, particularly Kennedy (2013), disparage Quintilian’s role in the 
history of literary criticism. One topic of particular interest is Quintilians literary canon 
in Book 10, a contribution that a number of modern scholars undervalue. Kennedy 
(2013: 116), though he acknowledges that there is a considerable literary history involved 
in Book 10, maintains that Quintilian does not write from the perspective of a literary 
critic. Similarly, Grebe (2000: 321) argues that Quintilian passes on conventional literary 
critical judgements prevalent in the first century without covering any new ground in 
literary criticism. Estefania (1998: 890) contends that Quintilian’s lack of literary sensi- 
tivity made it impossible for him to create a new, original canon that reflected the reality 
of Latin literature; therefore, in his view, Quintilian’s discussion of his literary canon in 
Book 10 is of little use to modern scholars of literary criticism. 

Kennedy (2013: 122) maintains that Quintilian’s treatment of literary genres is not well 
conceived, depicts the biases of his age, and is much more static in its perspective of gen- 
res than the writings of Cicero. He attributes the latter partly to Quintilian’s objective of 
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writing a reading list, not a literary history, for young rhetoricians. In contrast to Steel 
(2006: 74), who asserts that Quintilian reveals a ‘deep historical awareness’ through his 
citation of examples from past orators, Dominik (1997: 56) attributes a lack of sophis- 
tication to Quintilian when the rhetorician classifies all existing literature within trad- 
itional genres but does not consider these genres, with the exception of his discussion 
of Greek tragedy (10.1.66-68) as part of a larger process of the natural evolution and de- 
velopment of literature. Dominik (1997; cf. 2007: 330) expresses criticism of Quintilian’s 
critical judgement and lack of sensitivity to political and literary developments (and the 
connection between them). Specifically, Dominik (1997: 53) attributes to Quintilian a 
lack of awareness of the changed political conditions in the development of philosophy 
in the early Empire. 

Another area of investigation by modern scholars concerns Quintilian’s own style 
and his views on style. Murphy (1998: 147, 2012: 45) praises Quintilian’s writing style, 
while Kennedy is ambivalent. Although Kennedy asserts that Quintilian was not a ‘very 
good stylist’ (2013: 96) and his writing can be ‘labored’ (1994: 181), he maintains that 
Quintilian can write ‘eloquently and movingly (1994: 181). Mellein (1988) mentions that 
Mommsen (1921: 70) characterized Quintilian’s general style as being ‘of fine taste and 
sure judgement, simple in both perception and presentation, instructive without being 
dull, and graceful without effort. 

A number of academic publications (e.g. Laureys 1991; Dominik 1997; Amici 2000; 
Taoka 2011) note Quintilian’s scathing criticism of the younger Seneca’s style (10.1.125- 
131). The analysis by Dominik (1997: 50-59) of Quintilian’s view of Seneca, which is partly 
an attempt to defend Seneca against the rhetoricians severe censure, is especially critical 
of Quintilian in respect of his own conception of style, his tendentious and vague treat- 
ment of Senecas rhetorical style (1997: 54), and his judgement of Seneca according to 
the standards of an age different from his own (1997: 57-58). On the issue of Quintilian's 
more general treatment of style, Kennedy (2013: 96) ascribes a degree of superficiality. 
Quintilian, despite his jaundiced view of Seneca and his style, actually presents a more 
nuanced perspective than Kennedy (2013: 96) seems to give him credit for in his assess- 
ment. As noted by Dominik (1997: 57), Quintilian is on the surface an advocate for the 
neo-Ciceronian style, but it would be overly simplistic to view his ideal style as being 
rooted merely in the oratory of past generations. Although Quintilian possibly may have 
in mind a new orthodoxy of neo-Ciceronianism, his own style features elements that 
seem particularly Senecan and therefore is not really Ciceronian (Dominik 1997: 57). 
Furthermore, Quintilian's conception of style is not static, since he believes that an elo- 
quent style is one that is well suited to a contemporary audience (Dominik 1997: 65; cf. 
12.10.43-46). Notwithstanding Dominiks (1997: 50-59) criticism of Quintilians discus- 
sion of Seneca and his style, he concludes that the rhetorician’s praise of some aspects 
ofthe oratory of his own day (10.1.19) and his citation of a half-dozen orators of his own 
time whose abilities point to a high standard (12.10.11) are indications of his appreciation 
of contemporary rhetoric (Dominik 1997: 57, 2007: 325). 

Quintilians analysis of the function of figurative language and tropes (8.6-9.3) forms 
a subject of discussion in academic scholarship, with Gunderson (2000: 38; cf. 37-39) 
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suggesting that Quintilian lies as the heart of Jacques Derrida’s ideas on the inability of 
language to convey the veracity of objects it is intended to denote. Kennedy notes that 
Quintilian’s treatment of figures compares favourably with those of other rhetoricians 
(2013: 100), but then argues that Quintilians discussion of tropes is ‘unsatisfactory inter 
alia because of his ‘inadequate’ definition of them, superficially presented examples, and 
‘arbitrary’ and deficient organization (2013: 94, 96). Furthermore, Kennedy (2013: 96) 
maintains that Quintilian lacks a clear idea of what a simile is, while Van Heusden 
(2003: 224) criticizes his use of metaphors for their simplicity and lack of ambiguity. 
Kennedy (2013: 96) also not only criticizes Quintilian’s own use of metaphor and his 
explanation of its relation to other tropes, but he also asserts that hyperbaton has been 
wrongly included in this discussion. Other criticisms made of Quintilian by Kennedy 
(2013: 107) are that his account of rhythm is ‘too simplified’ and that his treatment of 
periodicity is inadequate. 


22.8 GENERAL CRITICISM OF QUINTILIAN 


Some of the standard criticisms of Quintilian since 1980 have focused on his alleged 
overemphasis on rhetoric, his supposed lack of objectivity in a culture that stressed the 
importance of rhetoric in the educational development of the elite Roman male, his par- 
tial adoption and purported acceptance of the so-called artificial language of his age, his 
advancement of the vision of an ideal orator whose existence could never be realized 
given contemporary circumstances, and his lack of sensitivity to the aesthetic and pol- 
itical changes that had taken place since the Ciceronian age. To a degree these and other 
critical evaluations have become codified in treatments of Quintilian. 

One of the most disparaging comments on Quintilian’s standing as a rhetorician 
is that of Hurlet (2016: 21), who not only remarks that Quintilian is merely ‘worthy of 
passing mention’ but also that Flavius Josephus is a ‘rather more interesting’ case. Grube 
(1995: 284 n. 1) does not attempt to substantiate his view that the Institutio has often re- 
ceived ‘exaggerated praise. Kennedy, though he praises Quintilian and the Institutio, is 
one of the rhetorician’s most persistent critics. In addition to criticizing Quintilian’s lack 
of originality (as noted in section 22.4, ‘Originality of Quintilian”), Kennedy demeans 
him as being ‘neither a great writer nor a great thinker’ (2013: xiii; cf. 2008: 496) and ar- 
gues that his ‘rare flights of eloquence tend to sink under their own weight’ (Kennedy 
2008: 496). Furthermore, Kennedy seems both to depreciate Quintilian’s historical 
role and to contradict himself when he suggests the impression Quintilian left is of a 
famous rhetorician whose Institutio was not often read, whose concept of the perfect 
orator scarcely influenced Western thought (2013: 163), and whose ideal student is ‘too 
docile’ and ‘too easily led’ for the senior levels of education (2008: 492; cf. 2013: 129). Yet 
at the same time Kennedy acknowledges that Quintilian’s views on education and his 
rhetorical teachings were influential in late Antiquity (2013: 163) and in the Renaissance 
(2013: 164-165). 
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Kennedy (1994: 181), who finds fault with Quintilian for a lack of precision in his treat- 
ment of earlier accounts of rhetoric, attributes this alleged imprecision to him being a 
teacher more than a scholar; Kennedy (2013: 118, 136) further diminishes Quintilian's 
achievement by arguing that he is also more of a teacher than a critic or educational the- 
orist. Grube (1995: 287) ascribes a ‘weakness’ to Quintilian of looking backwards and 
ignoring the good points about contemporary writing, which in his view renders the 
Institutio ‘a trifle lifeless. Grube (1995: 287) even contends that Quintilian’s comfortable 
‘academic life in his ivory tower’ results in a lack of real fire’ and ‘narrowness of view’ 
that affects his conception of education and rhetoric. Adamik (1990-1992: 123) cites 
Kennedy’s (1962: 137) opinion that Quintilian lacked not only intellectual strength and a 
sense of purpose but also an intellectual need and desire to create; furthermore, Adamik 
(1990-1992: 141) notes Kennedy’s (1962: 141) belief that Quintilian composed under 
Ciceros charm’ and did not adapt his rhetoric and his stylistic theory to his age. Kennedy 
further opines that Quintilian’s achievement scarcely rivals that of Aristotle and Cicero 
(2008: 496) and that the rhetorician falls short of Plutarch and the elder Pliny as a reader 
(2013: 124). 

Another criticism of Kennedy (1994: 181) concerns what he maintains is Quintilian’s 
excessive flattery of the emperor, including his praise of Domitian’s epic poetry (10.1.92), 
to which the discussion of Penwill (2000) constitutes an effective critical response. 
Kennedy ascribes a lack of clarity and confusion to Quintilian, for example, in his con- 
sideration of correctness in his adaptation of the virtues of style to delivery (2008: 497; 
cf. 9.3.30-32), and a lack of understanding of what a proposition and conclusion is 
(2013: 79-80; cf. 5.14.10). Grube (1995: 295 n. 1) accuses Quintilian of being ‘guilty of 
contradiction’ in arguing in one section that rhetoricians should use the words and pro- 
nunciation of Rome (8.1.3), but then agreeing elsewhere with Pollio that whatever is 
Italian qualifies as being Roman (1.5.56). In somewhat of an irony given the title of his 
book In Defence of Rhetoric, Vickers (1989: 77) criticizes Quintilian essentially for ex- 
pressing a preference for appealing to the emotions instead of the intellect as a way of 
influencing an audience and achieving ones objective. 


22.9 ANTIQUATED ATTITUDES AND 
SPECULATIVE CRITICISM 


In addition to some of the aforementioned outdated criticisms of Quintilian, some of 
the scholarship on Quintilian since 1980 features antiquated attitudes and speculative 
remarks in relation to background information and phraseology that are in need of 
scholarly refinement. An example of such errant criticism is that of Meador (1983: 172- 
173), who refers to the culture of his period as a ‘decaying culture’ and mentions the 
standard but questionable view that there was a ‘declining standard of eloquence. The 
worst perpetrator of archaic and uninformed criticism is Kennedy (1994: 178, 181), who 
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assumes Quintilian was a loyal supporter ofthe Flavian emperors, to which the essays of 
Penwill (2000) and Roche (2009) serve as a valuable critical countermeasure. Kennedy 
occasionally makes unverifiable remarks, for example, that the Institutio was ‘too large’ 
to be utilized as a handbook by students (1999: 118), but rhetoricians and scholars over 
centuries have used it that way. More seriously, Kennedy displays a lack of sensitivity 
to the literature of the Flavian age. Kennedy (2013: 24) refers to Statius as a ‘facile poet’ 
and maintains he was an ‘assiduous flatterer’ of Domitian ‘or anyone else, but not al- 
ways successfully’ In addition to asserting Statius composed an ‘exaggerated tribute’ to 
Lucan, Kennedy (2013: 24) argues that his poetry exhibits many of the ‘flaws, especially 
the uncontrolled hyperbole to which Quintilian objected: Kennedy (2013: 24) further 
speculates that Statius may have been jealous of Quintilian’s professional standing and 
disliked his occasional poetry. Finally, Kennedy (2008: 497) engages in idle specula- 
tion that Quintilian, afflicted by tragedies in his private life, ceased enjoying writing 
the Institutio and finished with the same resolve a Roman commander showed in con- 
quering a province. Simplistic value judgements also pervade some discussions of 
Quintilian. Grube (1995: 284), for example, suggests that Quintilian advocates a return 
to Ciceronian prose and represents this as a reaction against the ‘excesses’ of Nero's 
reign; furthermore Grube (1995: 284) glibly asserts that rhetoricians continued to use 
the ‘stylistic vices’ Quintilian had criticized, mainly ‘archaism and an exaggerated care 
in the choice of words. 

A number of scholars (e.g. Grube 1995; Clarke 1996: 100-108; cf. Williams 1978) de- 
scribe the principate as a period of decline in oratory, which is a common trope of 
Quintilian’s age (cf. Dominik 1997: 60, 67 n. 15; Dominik 2007: 324) that critics have 
picked up on. Grube (1995: 286) specifically mentions that the loss of freedom led to 
the decay of oratory in the first century. Even though Kennedy (2013: 163) overstates 
Quintilians view in referring to him as a ‘Polyanna and in attributing to him an overly 
optimistic view of the conditions of Flavian oratory, Quintilian as well as Tacitus and 
Pliny provide ample evidence for the status and vibrancy of oratory during the Imperial 
period and the high esteem in which it was held (Dominik 1997: 60; Dominik 2007). It is 
unlikely that Quintilian believed that his age had experienced a decline in the standard 
of oratory given that he speaks highly of the orators of his own day for their powers of ex- 
pression and description (Dominik 1997: 60; cf. 10.1.122; Kennedy 2013: 129). Admittedly 
opportunities were diminished in the political arena, but such oratory never completely 
died out (Dominik 1997: 59-60; 2007: 326), as is evident in the various treason, con- 
spiracy, and extortion trials held in the Senate, sometimes under the watchful eye of the 
emperor; in addition, there were debates and discussions in the Senate tinged with pol- 
itical overtones that dealt with social legislation, the conferment of honours and priv- 
ileges, and senatorial procedure (Dominik 2007: 332). Kennedy (2013: 44-45) asserts 
that Quintilian’s disapproving attitude towards corporal punishment was undoubtedly 
consistent with the ‘humanitarian spirit’ of his era, but it may instead have been revo- 
lutionary given that the world of declamation was notoriously violent, an atmosphere 
that both reflected and was reinforced by outbreaks of political violence (cf. Dominik 


1997: 61). 
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Critical confusion and uncertainty exist regarding the authorship of the 
Declamationes Minores and Declamationes Maiores, of which Quintilian generally is not 
considered to be the author (cf. e.g. Murphy 1996: 581; Conte 1999: 512). Murphy and 
Wiese (2016: lii n. 22) note that some modern scholars believe that these declamations 
are the notes of a scholar who was employing Quintilian’s rhetorical system or had 
been trained by him. It is apparent, however, that some scholars think it is possible—or 
simply assume—that Quintilian was the author of one (or even both) of these works. 
Winterbottom (1982: 64), for example, mentions that Quintilian possibly is the author 
of the Declamationes Minores because they show that its author had knowledge of the 
Institutio. Furthermore, Maurice (2013: 86-87) refers to Quintilian (instead of pseudo- 
Quintilian) as the author of the Declamationes Minores, while Mendelson (1994: 95) 
suggests that Quintilian is its author by citing 'Quintilian Minor Declamations’ without 
placing Quintilian in square brackets. 


22.10 PSEUDO-ACADEMIC 
SCHOLARSHIP: WIKIPEDIA 


Pseudo-academic scholarship on Quintilian and the Institutio, namely Wikipedia art- 
icles on the internet, has much improved in attitude towards and coverage of the rhet- 
orician, though it still remains prone in places to uninformed bias. While scholars may 
be generally dismissive of Wikipedia scholarship, it not only has considerable influ- 
ence over students and the general public but also is often the first source internation- 
ally for students and even scholars confronting an ancient figure such as Quintilian. 
There are signs of Quintilian’s growing importance and reputation in the forty-three 
Wikipedia articles in different languages under the title Quintilian (or Marcus Fabius 
Quintilianus") and the four articles on the “Institutio Oratoria’ in English (2016), French 
(2015), Italian (2016), and Portuguese (2014), which itself is recognition of his import- 
ance in different countries and cultures. This large number of articles in foreign lan- 
guages means that many students, scholars, and general readers throughout the world 
who are unfamiliar with Quintilian probably form their initial impressions of the rhet- 
orician based upon what they first read in Wikipedia. Indeed, because of the wide- 
spread and easy access to Wikipedia articles on Quintilian in different languages via the 
internet, Wikipedia has the potential to shape worldwide opinions of Quintilian in a way 
that no previous publication or medium has achieved. 

Numerous Wikipedia articles on Quintilian make positive observations about his 
place in the history of rhetoric. The Armenian (2016) entry refers to Quintilian as a 
‘distinguished’ rhetorician; the Albanian (2016) article describes him as a ‘great orator 
and teacher of rhetoric’; the Serbian (2013) and Serbo-Croatian (2013) articles mention 
his ‘enormous service to rhetoric’; and the Danish (2015) entry lauds him as a thinker 
who was far ahead of his time. The Serbian (2013) and Serbo-Croatian (2013) articles 
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also remark that ancient sources praise Quintilian's character on the basis of his sur- 
viving work and perceive that he was a ‘sober, honest, and conscientious’ man. Both the 
Japanese (2016) and Norwegian Bokmal (2016) articles consider the Institutio to repre- 
sent the climax in the development of Graeco-Roman rhetorical theory; the Hungarian 
(2015) entry praises its ‘methodicalness and thoroughness’; the Ukrainian (2015) article 
refers to the Institutio as ‘the most complete handbook of oratory from antiquity’; and 
the Swedish (2015) entry cites an unspecified Encyclopaedia Britannica edition for the 
view that the Institutio is a ‘solid contribution’ to rhetoric, pedagogical theory, and lit- 
erary criticism ‘even in our day”. 

Many Wikipedia articles, for example, the English article on the Institutio (2016) 
and the Japanese (2016) and Norwegian Bokmal (2016) entries on Quintilian, note 
Quintilian’s role in the history of education, particularly early childhood education; 
the Ukrainian (2015) Quintilian article argues that Quintilian was ‘progressive’ in his 
thinking that all children have some positive qualities and that the task of the orator is 
to develop them. The Serbian (2013) and Serbo-Croatian (2013) articles on Quintilian 
remark that Quintilian was a born educator and psychologist with a tender disposition; 
the Ukrainian (2015) entry describes him as ‘the most famous of Roman teachers’; and 
the Korean (2015) article stresses his foundational role as an educator. The Wikipedia 
Swedish (2015) entry cites the modern source of Andersen (1995: 6) and the Swedish 
encyclopaedia Nordisk familjebok (‘Pedagogik 1915: 305-306) for the positive view that 
Quintilian is regarded as an educational authority for the whole of Europe. The Russian 
(2016) and Ukrainian (2015) articles assert that the Institutio is considered to be ‘the 
first classic of humane pedagogics, while the Armenian (2016) entry cites Arakelyan 
(1975: 495) as evidence that the Institutio is still regarded to this day to be a ‘weighty 
pedagogical contribution to world literature. Some Wikipedia articles praise the ori- 
ginality of Quintilian’s educational ideas: the Japanese (2016) and Norwegian Bokmal 
(2016) entries on Quintilian describe the Institutio as a ‘landmark and ‘milestone re- 
spectively in Roman education; the Italian (2016) article on the Institutio argues that 
Quintilian treats the various issues with a cultural breadth and with ‘pedagogical’ ex- 
planations distinctively unique in Latin literary history; and the Spanish (2016) entry on 
the Institutio cites Capitan Diaz (1991: 31-49) as support for the assertion that Quintilian 
was the first person to defend public schooling. 

A number of Wikipedia articles on Quintilian stress the modern relevance and 
utility of his educational ideas. The Serbian (2013) and Serbo-Croatian (2013) entries 
assert that Quintilians pedagogical principles have an enduring value, which suggests 
their modern utility, while the Chinese (2015) article cites an unspecified edition of the 
Britannica Concise Encyclopedia as support for the extensive influence that Quintilian's 
ideas have exerted on modern views of education. Similarly, the Serbian (2013) and 
Serbo-Croatian (2013) entries aver that his pedagogical principles, though they were in- 
tended for Roman youths, have a lasting value and can be applied in every age and in 
every country, with the result that they have become part of the common heritage of 
mankind and are still used around the world today. In addition, the English (2016) art- 
icle on the Institutio and the Japanese (2016) and Norwegian Bokmal (2016) articles on 
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Quintilian note his value to students of speech, professional writing, and rhetoric be- 
cause of his detailed treatment ofthe rhetorical system. 

In some Wikipedia articles appreciation of Quintilian exceeds that of traditional 
scholarship in the modern era. In contrast to the criticism of some modern scholars 
who criticize aspects of Quintilian's literary criticism (e.g. Dominik 1997: 56, 2007: 330; 
Estefanía 1998: 890; Grebe 2000: 321; Kennedy 2013: 116, 122), the German (2016) article 
on Quintilian maintains that the tenth book of the Institutio contains fine criticism; the 
Icelandic (2013) Quintilian entry maintains that he had a profound influence in shaping 
the tastes of his contemporary audience to the literature of the ancient world; and the 
English (2016) article on the Institutio (2016) and the Japanese (2016) and Norwegian 
Bokmål (2016) entries on Quintilian cite the inclusion of the Institutio in anthologies of 
literary criticism as evidence of his increasing importance today. 

In Wikipedia there are moments of special insight on Quintilian concerning the issue 
of his treatment of style and figurative language, despite some hackneyed criticism of 
the type that appears in the Italian (2016) Quintilian article, which merely refers to ‘the 
excesses of the “new style"' and mentions the criticism twice. The Serbian (2013), Serbo- 
Croatian (2013), and Japanese (2016) articles note Quintilians criticism of Senecas style 
(cf. 10.1.129), with the last-mentioned entry citing Dominik’s (1997: 51) comment on the 
negative influence of this criticism upon subsequent evaluations of the so-called 'new 
style. The Serbian (2013) and Serbo-Croatian (2013) articles observe that Quintilian did 
not ‘in practice fully reject the new style represented by Seneca (cf. 10.1.125-131), which 
in theory he maintains should be avoided, but rather one should steer clear of its ex- 
treme forms; in fact, these articles astutely note that Quintilian’s use of diction and sen- 
tence structure sets him apart from Cicero and accords more with the requirements and 
tastes of his contemporaries. The English (2016) entry on Quintilian is notable for its 
appreciation of his analysis of the function of figurative language and tropes (8.6-9.3), 
which it asserts forms the basis of contemporary writings on figurative expression and 
literary theories such as formalism and poststructuralism; this article specifically cites 
Gunderson (2000: 38; cf. 37-39) in support of its contention that Quintilian lies as the 
heart of Jacques Derrida's ideas on the inability of language to convey the veracity of ob- 
jects it isintended to denote. 

Even though the general tone of the Wikipedia articles on Quintilian is positive, some 
of them are still critical of aspects of Quintilians theories. Given its relative visibility and 
disproportionate influence, Wikipedia has considerable potential to advance and per- 
petuate negative attitudes, uninformed views, and outdated scholarship on Quintilian 
and his age. Ihe Macedonian (2015) article asserts that Quintilian is wrong for believing 
that rhetorical talent is more important than practice and that there is no difference be- 
tween written and oral expression. There is striking criticism unrelated to the area of 
rhetoric, notably in the Hebrew (2015) article in which Quintilian is accused (along with 
Seneca and Martial) of anti-Semitism, in his case on the basis of his comment about 
Moses: et est conditoribus urbium infame contraxisse aliquam pernicisosam ceteris gen- 
tem, qualis est primus Iudaicae superstitionis auctor (‘We also hate the parents of evil 
men, and it is a disgrace to founders of cities to amass a race pernicious to others, as the 
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founder of the Jewish superstition did, 3.7.21). This type of criticism, which is based on 
a perceived ethnic prejudice on the part of Quintilian, is unique in scholarship on the 
rhetorician. 

The anonymous and partly unreferenced Wikipedia English (2014) entry on the 
Institutio has been at least somewhat unhelpful to serious students of Quintilian in its 
use of outdated and prejudicial criticism. Under a heading called ‘Limitations, several 
criticisms of Quintilian were mentioned in this English (2014) article that appeared on- 
line prior to 8 November 2015. The article damned Quintilian for being so heavily im- 
mersed in the culture of rhetoric as to have lost perspective on its shortcomings, for 
being a victim of the education he advocates, for being compelled to adopt the unnatural 
language of his age, for being oblivious to the changes that had occurred since the time 
of Cicero, and for promoting the notion of an ideal orator whose existence was unreal- 
izable. This criticism was expunged when the article was modified on 8 November 2015, 
which left a largely descriptive English article (2015) on the Institutio that is neutral in 
tone. The deletion of this outdated criticism on Quintilian is an indication of a shift in 
critical approach towards a more favourable reception of the Institutio. But the problem 
of Wikipedia’s scholarly unreliability is compounded when some articles include du- 
bious material that has been translated or adapted from other Wikipedia articles. The 
Japanese (2016) and Norwegian Bokmál (2016) Quintilian articles, which are derivative 
of the Wikipedia English (2014) entry on the Institutio and the English (2016) article on 
Quintilian, feature the same criticisms that have been deleted from the English article 
on the Institutio and thereby continue to propagate a view of Quintilian’s supposed limi- 
tations that is detrimental to a proper appreciation of his place in the history of rhetoric. 

Other antiquated and uninformed remarks on Quintilian and the Institutio appear 
in various Wikipedia articles. Consistent with the view of some modern scholars who 
argue that the Principate was a period of decline in oratory (e.g. Grube 1995: 284, 286- 
287, 290; Clarke 1996: 100-108; Williams 1978; contra Dominik 1997: 50-68, esp. 60-64, 
2007: 323-338), the Serbian (2013) and Serbo-Croatian (2013) articles on Quintilian spe- 
cifically mention Quintilian and Tacitus as believing that rhetoric began to decline after 
the fall of the Republic as a result of increasing imperial absolutism and the ensuing 
restriction of freedom of speech; the Wikipedia Slovak (2013) article also contends that 
Quintilian believed that his age had experienced a decline in the standard of oratory. In 
addition, the Wikipedia French (2015) article on the Institutio and the Japanese (2016) 
entry on Quintilian cite Gwynns (1926: 188) views as support for the assertion that polit- 
ical oratory had died at Rome. (Cf. discussion in section 22.9, Antiquated Attitudes and 
Speculative Criticism.) 

The Wikipedia English (2016) article on the Institutio and the Japanese (2016) entry 
on Quintilian rather simplistically explain Quintilians emphasis upon the importance 
of a rhetorician being a vir bonus (cf. 12.1.1) as possibly being motivated by the corrupt 
era in which he lived. The French (2015) entry on the Institutio and the Japanese (2016) 
Quintilian article cite Gwynn's (1926: 188) somewhat outdated view that Quintilian 
chose the oratory of past generations as his ideal of education (cf. Dominik 1997: 57). 
In a similar vein, the Spanish (2016) article on Quintilian praises the 'remarkable 
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originality’ and ‘lucid and polished Ciceronian style’ of the Institutio, as do the Galician 
(2016) and Asturian (2015) articles. The authors of the English (2016), Serbian/Serbo- 
Croatian (2016), Japanese (2016), and Norwegian Bokmal (2016) Quintilian articles em- 
ploy or mention the use of the inherently pejorative and outdated phrases ‘silver Latin, 
‘silver Latinism, Silver Age, and Latin Silver Age, respectively, to refer to the postclassi- 
cal style ofthe Imperial period (cf. Dominik 1993). Some of the background discussion 
in Wikipedia entries on Quintilian and the Institutio needs to be brought up to date with 
current scholarship, since some of the articles cite publications that go back century. 

In some places where Wikipedia articles have taken issue with the views of established 
scholars, however, this has not necessarily proven detrimental in terms of forming 
an understanding of Quintilians pedagogical methods. The position taken by some 
scholars (e.g. Taekema 2003: 62; Avancini 2016: 5; Clarke 2002) that Quintilian stresses 
all-around education in his treatise seems on the surface to contrast with the view of 
Quintilian’s ‘more focused aim’ of education being the ‘perfect orator’ (1 pr. 9) that 
is given expression in the Wikipedia English (2016) entry on the Institutio and in the 
Japanese (2016) and Norwegian Bokmäl (2016) Quintilian articles. But these broad and 
specific ideas respectively of the Institutio’s utility are not mutually exclusive and, in fact, 
illustrate Quintiliar's multi-pronged didactic approach. 

Finally, some of the Wikipedia articles on Quintilian and on the Institutio rephrase or 
even plagiarize recent scholarship. Under the heading of ‘Influence of Quintilian, the 
English (2016) Quintilian entry somewhat plagiarizes Dominik’s (1997) discussion of 
Quintilian’s view of the younger Seneca, who is referred to erroneously as an ‘orator’ in- 
stead of a philosopher or dramatist, though it does cite Dominik’s (1997: 51) statement 
that the rhetoricians judgement ‘has heavily coloured subsequent judgments of Seneca 
and his style. The English (2016) article’s praise of Quintilian, which is paraphrased 
from Kennedy (2013: 57, 166/1969: 54, 141) without citing him, refers to the rhetorician 
as an ‘integral part of the history of education’ This article also plagiarizes Kennedy 
(2013: 166/1969: 141) with its assertion that Quintilian is the ‘earliest spokesman for a 
child-centered education; other Wikipedia articles (e.g. Slovak (2013)) make the same 
observation without acknowledging Kennedy. 


22.11 JOURNALISM AND POPULAR WRITING 


Although allusions to Quintilian in journalism and works of fiction are rare, there are 
some noteworthy uses of his name and adaptations of his historical role. A recent ex- 
ample of the use of Quintilian in journalism is the citation by Jones (2016) of Quintilian 
(2.2.5-8) in The Spectator magazine as a pedagogical model in dispensing advice to 
the University of Oxford Vice-Chancellor about the qualities to be valued in assessing 
the effectiveness of a teacher. Popular writing about Quintilian includes three stories 
by Robert Kurland (2001) in a fictional book entitled The Trials of Quintilian: Three 
Stories of Rome’s Greatest Detective, in which the protagonist is referred to as a teacher, 
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rhetorician, jurist, barrister, detective, and crime-solver. In these stories, which are situ- 
ated in the second half of the first century CE, three of the detectives cases are recounted, 
including one (‘Blind Justice’) that Kurland claims is based upon a case attributed to 
Quintilian. The Scottish novelist Paul Johnston named the detective Quintilian after 
the Roman orator in his series of five crime novels set in Scotland during the 2020s (cf. 
e.g. Johnston 1997: 63). 


22.12 EPILOGUE 


Modern critics of Quintilian are generally mixed in their views, though there is general 
acknowledgement of his achievements as a rhetorician and his important role in the his- 
tory of education. But the greatest indication of the growing esteem in which Quintilian 
is held is the enormous number and breadth of topics that have been undertaken on his 
rhetorical theories and techniques, which serve to provide the basis for an increasingly 
informed critical judgement of him as a rhetorician and educator. Ultimately, modern 
scholarship, pseudo-scholarship, and popular writing on Quintilian since 1980 provide 
not only a positive appraisal and assessment of his place in the history of rhetoric and 
education but also evidence of his important role in the modern resurgence of interest 
in rhetoric. 


22.13 FURTHER READING 


For a recent bibliography of Quintilian, see Fantham and Fairey 2010. Modern assess- 
ments of Quintilian and various aspects of his theories and techniques can be found in 
many of the over 300 articles cited in this chapter. Some modern critical judgements of 
Quintilian and his style can be found in Adamietz (1986) and Adamik (1990-92). For 
an array of both positive and negative judgements of Quintilian in a host of areas, see 
especially Kennedy (2008, 2013). For a positive view of Quintilian, see the various pub- 
lications listed in the references to this chapter by Murphy, especially Murphy (1998), 
and Kennedy (1998); see the discussions of Adamietz (1986: 2228-2229) and Adamik 
(1990-1992: 123-124) on Kennedys (1962) negative comments about Quintilian. See 
Kerr (2002) for a comprehensive analysis of the originality and novelty of Quintilians 
criticisms in the Institutio; for a further defence of Quintilian’s originality, see Logie 
(2003). For discussions of critics who argue against Quintilian’s originality, see, for ex- 
ample, Barilli (1989), Bizzell and Herzberg (2000), and Kennedy (2008, 2013). Tarling 
and Oakshott (2015) demonstrate the modern relevance of the rhetorical principles of 
Quintilian and how to apply them to the composition and delivery of a speech. On the 
relevance of Quintilian’s educational ideas in the modern world, see the various articles 
in Murphy (2016a) and the article of Knoblauch (1982). 
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